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TIE CIRCULAR 


Aims to be the exponent of Bible Communism, advocating the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church It will, also, giveits readers a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

It is offered, as the gospel is, without money and without 
price to those who choose to receive it thus, or at One Dollar 
a year tosuch as prefer to pay. At present it is supported princi 
pally by the funds of the Oneida Community and its branches, 
aided by the free contributions of its friends, and a few remit- 
tances from those who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, 
however, is, that the idea of a Fae Dairy Recicious Press, as 
the complement and consummation of Free Schools, Free 
Churches, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually be- 
come known, and be appreciated among all spiritually minded 
religionists, and that thus the Circular, as the embodiment of 
that idea, will draw to itself a volunteer constituency more 
whole-hearted, for instauce, than that which surrounds the Bi- 
ble Society, and endows it anaually with a revenue of several 
hun ired thousand dollars. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. any subscriber wisiing to discoutinue his paper, 
should return asa copy with his name aod residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, * Discoatinue,”’ 


Address‘ THE CIRCULAR, Onewa, N. Y.”’ 





WANTED. 

Intelligent, reliable, sympathetic, volunteer Cor- 
respondents, in our own country and every part 
ef the world, who will give us ‘early and au- 
thentic information of events occurring in their 
respective localities, that are of a remarkable char- 
acter, orof general interest to mankind, and who 
will also furnish us, from time to time, with brief 
and lucid expositions of such topics as come within 
their range of thought and observation. 





Our Purpose in the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. Ihe press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on che press. 

3 Jvurualism is the superior function of the 
press—imore effective than bovk-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
iigion vugit, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalisia 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more elfective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-inak- 
ing, and for the samereason. Keligiou ought there- 
fore tu ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of “Zhe Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute « Daily Keli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are pane.) in their possession 


The Oneida Commmity, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ss. Tow housec’s 


SUPERIOR STcEL TRAPS, 


Enameled Traveling-Bags, Palm-Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANS, &c., 
Groen @ Presorvea 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above urticles directed to 
THE ONEIDA COMMINITY, Gaeida, N.Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 


PR nee © nnn 


Publications. 








THE BEREAN; A Minaal ‘or the help of those 
who seek tie Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostavo volu:ne of 500 pages.—By J. UL. Noves. 
Price, 91,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Rible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, Jiffering widely from those of the old Theology 
Allwho wish to understand Bisur Cou sisu—its consiitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaiut them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Aunual Reports anl other pubdlicitions of the 
Oneila Community and its brauches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, «summary view 
of their xeligious vad Sucial Theories. 128 pages, 
octav». Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 


“Past Volumes of he Circular can be fur- 
nisheil to order; and any of the cbove Publications 
may be sent by mail to all parts of the country. 





I'The Oasida TS : 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community Tocated at Wallingfor’, Copn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from «in; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its goverament, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Frek CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have ‘he most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as paraliel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department ot out- 
ward communication, They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-beliaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying Luildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Pluins are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build « much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

--Tue Circuar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with tne Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing io 


its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 


The following may serve as a condensed formula of ! 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASUKES 
The Kingdom of [leaven, established by Christin the 





interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 79. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the King:!om in the Heavens. 
Resurrectien of the Spirit. by t): 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 
Resurrection of ‘the P ody, as a sequence of the fore- 


going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and | ins 


abolishing Death. 
Community “of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 
Dwelling tegcetherin Association, or Complex Fauii- 
lies. 
Home Churches and Home Schoo!s. 
Meetings every Evening. 
Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 
Free Criticism the Revulator of § Society. 
Horticulture the leading business fur subsistence. 
A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, 
ted to God. 


and devo- | 


T HE 
The Ministration of Angels. 


Reprinted from the Circular, March 24, 1852. 
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My attention is called to the ministra- 
tion of angels, asa means of grace that 
the Primitive Church enjoyed. I am cer- 
tain that we shall find it very profitable 
to direct our attention to this means of 
grace, which, though ignored in the com- 
mon religion of the day, was valued very 
highly by Christ and the Primitive 
Church. 

By the word angels we do not mean 
merely the race of beings that were ante- 
cedent to man, but include the whole 
family in the interior world—the whole 
body of Christ. We understand that 
there was a condensation, a coalescence, 
of that first race of beings with the re- 
deemed of human spirits, at his Second 
Coming—so that the whole may proper- 
ly be considered as one angelic company. 
There is no impropriety in speaking of 
the hundred and forty-four thousand 
saints that John saw in the heavenly 
world, under the term angels. 

I cannot feel independent of the ne- 
cessity that I see Christ was under 
(though the Son of God, and as far from 
needing help as any one could be), viz., 
the necessity of recognizing the minis- 
tration of angels—the personal assistance 
of spirits from the invisible world. He 
was helped from time to time by this 
ministration. At the time of his temp- 
tation in the wilderness, after forty days 
of trial, it is said, ‘the angels came and 
ministered unto him.” Again in his ag- 
ony in the garden, “ an angel from heaven 
appeared unto him, strengthening him.” 
And if we look at the history of the Prim- 
itive Church, we find this angelic agency 
in operation through the whole of it.— 
Christ left the church in a comparatively 
feeble state ; e present to 
secure it at ‘all vital points. They met 
the disciples at the sepulchre, and ex- 
plained to them the resurrection. After- 
wards, they released some of them from 
prison, An angel stood by Paul, ata 
time when destruction seemed inevitable, 
in the course of his memorable voyage. 
I do not see how he could have dispensed 
with help of this kind. 
ded by wicked men—the elements were 
in perfect confusion—shipwreck and star- 
vation were them, and nei- 
ther the church nor the world could suc- 
cor them. In these circusstances, Paul 
needed something to address him palpably 
and powerfully, to sustain him ; and the 
angel of God stood by him, spoke to him 
and strengthened him. Acts 27: 23, 24. 


but angels were 


He was surroun- 


vawning for 


That was ‘material aid,’ and enabled 


- ‘him to brave with Leroisin the after-perils 
faith and confes- 


of the voyage. There were many similar 


tances n Paul’s history. 
get but a 
gleam ofa great generai principle: but 
that Christ’s 
heirs of 


From these indications we 


this single gleam shows 

words concerning the 

* Their angeis do always be- 
Y ¥y 


face of ny Father in heaven.” 


were true ; 


hold the j/ 


We can see that Christ’s body is multi- 


plied, and distributed indefinitely, by the 
ministration of angels. The Primitive 
Church looked only to the original, inte- 
rior company as their guardians; but it 
is our privilege to look both to them and 
to the one hundred and forty-four thou- 
sand who have been added to them.— 
What we may properly call the body- 
guard of God, is immensely increased by 
those who at the Secotid Coming entered 
the inner sphere. The means of grace 
have been greatly augmented. And it is 
further to be considered, that that acces- 
sion to the heavenly host, has been of 
men and women, whose sympathies are 
better adapted to humarity, than those 
of the previous race. 

It is not presumptuous for us to take 
into account this means of grace ; on the 
contrary it is presumptuous for us to 
neglect and go along without it, saying 
that Christ is enough for us, in some 
general, indefinite way. It would be 
real modesty in us to turn our attention 
to that branch The 
times are summoning us to it. The re- 
ports are, that spirits of the other 
world are addressing persons in this, in 
all parts of the country. A process of 
spiritualization seems to have taken place 
here «at the North, the seat of the great 
revivals, that is breaking up the parti- 
tion between this world and the spirit 
world. More than a thousand persons 
are said to be mediums of communica- 
tion with spirits. And the fact that is 
coming out more prominently than any 
other in these communications, is, that 
the deceased friends of the parties, fol- 
That is in 
accordance with the sphere in which the 
spirits lived. The family relation is the 
most interesting, and almost the only im- 
portant relation, that is recognized in 
the world, by persons without faith ; and 
this principle naturally 
across the chasm of de ath, 


of the service. 


low and minister to them. 


manifests itself 
When 
communications take place, persons find 
upon inquiry that it is the spirit of some 
former friend or relative. We are in an- 
other school—one in which we learn to 
“kraow no mao after the flesh’—flesh 
aud blood relations, are of minor impor- 
tance to us ; spiritual relations are what 
we pay attention to. And I do believe 
that what I call the body guard of God 
—the angels and the Primitive Church, 
are watching over us. It is not simply a 
general, and providential at- 
tention—there is also specific, personel 
attention of that cuard, to individuals. 
We must cultivate this kind of faith. 
Every thing should persuade us to under- 


these 


corporate, 


stand and cultivate the service of the an- 
and to accept 
modestly any attention they may be rea- 
dy to offer—any intimation of their will- 
more 
aud more direct coépera- 


gels as a means of grace, 


ingness to enter into a intimate 
acquaintance, 
tion. 
trust and expect that some of them will 


and attend to all our affairs. 


We should be in a position to 





salvation | 


be present, 
If a child has the nicest attention given 
| to it, eared for, by 
its mother, we do not think of it as a mi- 
racle, but as a matter of course. But in 


and all its little wants 





94. 








fact, that is God’s special providence to 
the child, You can see that if that 
special agency which he has provided in 
its mother, were taken away, the child 
would suffer. So, if God places angels, 
and glorious spirits, to look after us, as a 
mother does after her child, we are un- 
der a different dispensation from what we 
should be without them, as different as 
the case of a child with a mother is, from 
that of an orphan. We could get along 
as orphans, and be cared for in many 
respects, and so we could get along with- 
out the ministration of angels; but we 
should obviously find great benefits in 
their ministration, and, according to the 
plan of God, should suffer in being de- 
prived of it. If it is true, as the world 
are finding out, that the spirits of their 
friends are waiting on them, and if it is 
true, ina more glorious sense, that we 
are waited on, and watched over, by an- 
gelic hosts, then certainly we ought to 
make much of it, and give our attention 
to it. 

The spirits that we have over us, do 
not deal with us in the way of “ rap- 
pings ;” and it is an honor to them that 
they do not. They do not come to us 
exciting our curiosity, and confirming 
our mere carnal attachments ; and I say, 
so much the better. I think the school of 
spirits that is dealing with us, though it 
does not make so much display of local 
information, and wonderful disclosures of 
a certain kind, is dealing with us far more 
profitably and wisely than the rapping 
spirits. It is their wish that we should 
recognize them in an interior way, as 
managing our purposes and spiritual in- 
terests. They deal with us in the way 
of edifying—not in communicating mys- 
-eries, and exciting our curiosity. It is 
an edifying ministration that I want ; 
and that I believe we have. What is 
needed, is a more clear perception —more 
freedom and intimacy in entering into 
relations with the angelservice. Ifyour 
epirits are simple and childlike, and you 
have faith to turn inward to your true 
friends, you can always have more in- 
structive and interesting companions 
tr.an this outward sphere can furnish. 

The ministration of angels should be 
taken into account asa very important 
means of grace that God takes to save 
us. Ivrotest against the doctrine that 
the age of miracles is past, and equally 
against the idea that the age of angelic 
rninistration is past. I insist that the 
ministration of angels is, and always will 
bc, second only in importance to the min- 
tration of Christ. God employs for 
eur salvation, agencies of different de- 
grees of importance. J'irst, the cross of 
Christ, and his eternal spiritual sover- 
eignty. Second to that, is the ministra- 
tion of angels. And only in the third 
place do we come to the ministry of men. 
‘That second agency is commonly left en- 
tirely out of account. People recognize 
the agency of Christ, and then drop down 
to the agency of men. 

At least one half the benefit in the case, 
will come by our appreciating the truth 
respecting the angels. They can and do 
took after us from oar birth ; but we 
shall have double the benefit of it, when 
we come to understand and appreciate it- 
Iz is like the case of a foundling—a child 
placed in circumstances where its mother 
aoes not choose to recognize it, and yet 
nasa motherly care over it. The child 





finds itself cared for and protected, but 
does not know its protector; and either 
recognizes it as blind chance, or ascribes 
it to some general unknown agency. We 
can see what a great advantage it would 
be for the parties to be brought together, 
so that the child may know its mother.— 
Home-Talk. 
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The Power of Inner Life. 


We believe that it is the purpose of Christ to 
utterly abolish disease and death and deliver us 
from every influence of evil. The testimony 
which he, and his followers of the Primitive 
Church, left on record in the New Testament, 
leaves no room to doubt this purpose. The 
witness of the spirit of faith he has given us 
corroborates that testimony, and all the deep- 
est intuitions and aspirations of our hearts en- 
courage us in the hope of its fulfillment. 

But the question arises in our mind—arises 
daily, hourly, in fact abides with us—How can 
we best codperate with Christ in this purpose, 
and realize it in our lives? How in the words 
of Paul may we.more fully ‘* apprehend that 
for which we are apprehended of Christ Jesus ?”’ 
And the answer that comes out from our heart 
is, By seeking the power of interior life. ‘* The 
kingdom of God is within you,” were the words 
of Christ. The great realm of victorious, res- 
urrection life, is within our own hearts. It is 
not outside help we want, but inside help—new 
life fresh from the world of Christ and the 
Primitive Church, which is an inner world, 
opening centrally from our hearts. 

We want aliment from that sphere of immor- 
tality, which shall build us up in that strength 
and robustness of life that will enable us to rise 
victorious above the murky clouds which Satan 
would throw around us, and slough off every in- 
fluence of evil that would fasten itself upon us. 
This power of inner life isavailable. Itis what 
Christ offers to the believer. It is what every 
act of faith brings to us. What we need is to 
recognize this and seek it. It is our privilege 
and our calling to do this. ‘* As many as re- 
ceived him, to them pave he power to become 
the sons of God, even to them that believe on 
his name.”” If we have received Christ in our 
hearts,this power to become sons of God is ours. 
Being ‘‘ born not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God,” we 
are heirs of eternal life and children of the res- 
urrection. The recognition of this by practical 
faith brings deliverance from the spirit of evil, 
and will give us victory over disease and death. 
—T. L. P. 


——a om oe Ct 


Fugitive Slave Law of the Bible, 


Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the 
servant that is escaped from his master unto 
thee: he shall dwell with thee, even among 
you in that place which he shall choose in one 
of thy gates where it liketh bim best: thou 
shalt not oppress him. Deut. 23: 15, 16 





Late News. 





The War. 

The war news of the past week has been 
somewhat more warliie than heretofore. From 
Missouri we have accounts of the defeat of 5,000 
or 6,000 rebels, by some 1,500 Union troops 
commanded by Col. Siege!, at Carthage. The 
loss of the rebels is stated at about 200, though 
some reports say much more. (It is safe in 
these times of general exaggeration, to accept 
the smallest number.) The Union troops lost 
10 killed and 43 wounded. The affair is said 
to have been well managed on part of the Union 
forces. On the other hand 150 men whom Col. 
Siegel left ut Neosho, Mo., were captured by 
the rebels. They were however released on 
taking an oath not to fight’against the confede- 
rate forces. From Western Virginia we 








have accounts of defeat of the Rebels in large! 
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force, by Gen. McClellan’s column, in the vi- 
cinity of Laurel Hill. Two engagements ap- 
pear to have taken place, the first at Rich 
Mountain and the second at Carrick’s Ford, at 
both of which the rebels were defeated, and at 
the latter they were completely routed. Their 
commander, Gen. Garnett, was killed, their 
camp, camp equipage, army chest, knapsacks 
and large quantities of ammunition were taken. 
Gen. McClellan states that his entire loss is 13 
killed and about 40 wounded ; the loss of the 
enemy was about 200 killed and 1000 prisoners. 
Gen. McClellan in his report to the War De- 
partment says, ‘‘ The troops defeated are the 
crack regiments of Eastern Virginia, aided by 
Georgians, Tenresseeans, and Carolinians. Our 
success is complete, and Secession is killed in 
this part of the country.” 

Congress. 

The Senate has expelled the traitorous mem- 
bers of that body, to wit: Messrs. Mason, Hun- 
ter, Clingman, Bragg, Nicholson, Sebastian, 
Mitchell and others from the seceded states. 

A bill authorizing the President to enroll 
500,000 men for the prosecution of the war, 
and appropriating $500,000,000 to the same 
purpose has passed both houses. The House 
has also passed, by the almost unanimous vote 
of 121 to 5, the following resolution : 


Whereas, A portion of the people of the United 
States, in violence of their constitutional obliga- 
tions, have taken up arms against the National 
Government, and are now striving by an aggressive 
and iniquitous war to break up the. Union ; there- 
fore 

Resolved, That this House pledges itself to vote 
for any amount of money and any number of men 
which may be necessary to insure the speedy and 
effectual suppression of said rebellion, and the per- 
manent restoration of the Federal authority every- 
where within the limits and jurisdiction ot the Uni- 
ted States. 


Other bills providing for the prosecution of 
the war have also been passed. In fact the 
action of Congress has been most vigorous and 
unanimous in support of the President for the 
putting down of the Rebellion. It will prob- 
ably finish its business and adjourn within a 
week. 

St. Domingo. 

The recent news from St. Domingo repro- 
sents that a bloody reaction is taking place 
against the invasion and occupation of the Is- 
land by Spain, and that that power is likely to 
find serious work in its attempt to subjugate 
the country. According to late intelligence 
from England, the course of Spain in reference 
to St. Domingo has been strongly condemned 
in Parliament. 

Death of the Sultan. 

The Great Eastern, recently arrived at Quebec, 
brings the intelligence of the death of Abdul Med- 
jid. Of this sovereign it may be interesting to 
our readers to know that he was born May 6th, 
1822, and succeeded his father to the throne in 
1839. At the time of his accession the affairs of 
Turkey were ina state of great complication, and 
his naturally weak and pliable character: would 
have secured his overthrow, but for the inter- 
vention of England and Germany against Me- 
hemet Ali who had revolted in Egypt. By the 
treaties of 1840 and 1841 Turkey was admitted 
into the political system of Europe, and has since 
been pretty much subservient to the diplomacy 
of the Western Powers. By the advice of Res- 
chid Pasha, his Grand Vizier, he made many im- 
portant reforms in the administration of justice, 
the tolerance of religion, the educational system: 
and the financial levies of the empire. He is suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Abdul Azry Khan. 





...-At the principal telegraph stations in Eng- 
land the direction of the wind throughout the 
Kingdom at 10a. m. is shown daily on a large 
map hung in the lobbies of the stations, a circle 
about halfan inch in diameter surrounds each 
seaport and principle city, on the surfaze of which 
circle names of the different kinds of weather; 
and alco initials of the different points of compass, 
are printed. Two small watch hands, one red 
and the other white, are inserted in each circle. 
By means of the hands, the state of the weather 
andthe direction of the wind throughout the 
country are indicated, and the progress of ships 
known to be on the coast can be pretty accurately 


guessed at from day to day. It is expected that | 


these will come into general use among persons in- 
terested in shipping, who can have the hands in 





the circle regulated by the telegraph company 
every day.— Tribune. 















An Oneida Journal. 





We will commence our resume this week by 
extracting a few paragraphs froza late letters. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Dear Frienps: 

I sit down to express to you the deep feeling 
of respect which I entertain for your Community. 
Not a day passes sinee my short visit at your 
pleasant home, but what my mind reverts to the 
peaceful family, with its harmonies, its quietude, 
its plenty, and its possibilities for progress apd of 
becoming a nucleus of a grand system of social 
and sexual relationship that shall renovate the 
condition of all humanity. 

I only speak now of my reflections from what 
I saw during my visit and from what I conceive 
can be wrought out from an association of men 
and women whose minds are disciplined by large 
experience and earnest thought, aiming to live 
in conformity with Divine law, and in the enjoy- 
ment of God’s best gifts. You are ina situation 
to experiment, and to improve indefinitely in 
every department ofall the necessities of human 
existence, and in all the attainments which are 
desirable or possible to the race. You, of all people 
may exclaim, “ The lines have fallen to us in pleas- 
ant places, and we have a guodly heritage.” J. B. 


FROM WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Our evening meetings and general family 
gatherings are much broken into at present by 
the general attendance of strawberry bees &. 
We occasionally have edifying meetings of tes- 
timony for the Truth, confessions of Christ and 
reading from the Bible, which keeps fresh the re- 
alization of our union with Christ, and awakens 
our hearts anew to the high and noble calling in 
which we are engaged. The present week thus 
far, has been as busy as any we have had this sea- 
son, as last Saturday we dispensed with our hired 
help, thinking we could finish our harvest our- 
selves, but after three long sieges of berry-picking 
in one day, in which all who could, joined, came 
to the conclusion that our force was insuflicient, 
and word was given out over to town that we 
would like help again, 80 yesterday brought us a 
reinforcement, which relieves us somewhat.— 
H. and N. tell of an amusing scene they witnessed 
yesterday on their return from town. They ap- 
proached the bridge a little below here just in 
time to see two youngsters sitting on a log in the 
middle of the dam, anda third taking a hurried 
ride ir our boat over the Fall, the boat being up- 
set and the boy thoroughly wet by the means, 
but fortunately sustaining no other injury by his 
carelessness. Jt appears they had taken the 
boat without consent, but on seeing H. they af- 
terwards came up here apparently quite penitent 
about it, and succeeded in getting the boat back 
again, and returning itto its proper place, con- 
cluding their accident had served them right for 
taking the boat without consent and saying they 
never should do sucha thing again. 

To day is H. H. S’s birth-day, and in honor of 
the occasion a picnic was held this afternoon in 
Wallida Grove. In the evening just as we were 
seated as usual and A. was about to commence the 
newspaper reading, we were startled by avery 
loud rapping at the dining-room door. On open- 
ing it no une was to be seen; but hanging on the 
latch was a beautiful basket of flowers with Mrs. 
S’s name attached, and containing several notes 
from different members of the family to her, 
whereupon a merry time followed—clapping of 
hands and laughter at the pleasant turn our 
fright had taken. Mrs. A. was the originator of 
the plan, and had taken this way to offer her 
present, and startle the rest of us. 

FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 


Dear Frirnps:—Believing as we do that the 
Oneida Community binds together with the cords 
of love and sympathy a small band of our com- 
mon brotherhood and followers of Christ, we love 
to keep up a correspondence with you. We love 
the Berean. O how many dark places it has 
made as clear as noonday! But a short time ago 
we went stumbling along, without anything save 
our own blind notions, and those of sectarianism 
to guide us ; but He that numbers the hairs of our 
heads, had reserved better things for us; and now, 
although we are downcast at times and all seems 
gloomy, yet whenever we turn inward, and open 
the door of our hearts and confess Christ our Sa- 
viur,we have peace in believing. We often talk about 
you, and long to be with you in body as well as 
in spirit: but that wish has been denied us thus 
far, and it may be we shall have to stand sentinels 
for some time tocome. But, be that as it may, 
we feel steadfst in the faith once delivered to the 
saints ; and whether we hve we live unto the Lord, 
and we hope in all meekness that we may have it 
to say, if we die we die unto the Lord; whether 
we live therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s. 

The few lines that follow were picked up in the 
road, and as I had copied them on to this sheet 
before commencing this letter, I send them.— 
They seem well suited to our case. 

J. Pp. and M. A. K. 
Courage brother, do not stumble; 
Though thy path is dark as night, 
There’s a star to guide the humble: 
“€ Trust in God and do the right.” 


Let the road be long and dreary, 
And its ending out of sight, 

Foot it bravely, strong or weary ; 
«« Trust in God and do the right.” 


Perish policy and cunning ; 

Perish all that fears the light ; 
Whether losing, whether winning, 

** Trust in God and do the right.” 


Trust no forms of guilty passion, 
Fiends cau look like angels bright ; 
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Trust no custom, school or fashion ; 
‘* Trust in God and do the right.” 
Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight ; 
Cease from man and look above thee, 
** Trust in God and do the right.” 
Simple rule and safest guiding, 
Inward peace and inward light, 
Star upon our path abiding ; 
‘* Trust in God and all is right.” 
FROM GUILFORD, 0. 

Presuming you have not heard from the Ber- 
lin Socialists lately, I will say that I continued 
with them till the first of May. We had a re- 
ligious revival last winter, arapid growth in the 
right direction, which has revived my hope in the 
salvation of that mysterious movement. 

I have sold my possessions in Berlin, and shall 
be here at my father’s fora time. I expect to 
return to Berlin and make my home there if they 
continue to grow in the truth as I see it. 

I inclose you five dollars for the Circular. 

Yours as ever in the cause of Christ, J. Rr. 
FROM HOBOKEN, WN. J. 

We are pleased to hear you are vigorously car- 

ing forward the building of your new house. 

ou need more rvom for even your present fami- 
ly. I believe your occupancy of more spacious 
apartments, and the advantages you will have, 
will add to your spiritual and material health. 

One very cheering fact in the believer’s experi- 
ence is, that Christ can adapt himself to any cir- 
cumstances, and take us as we are, and where 
we are, and commence our redemption, withdraw- 
ing us from the world, and modifying our cir- 
cumstances as he sees it will serve the common 
good, and properly drill us for our general and 
specific function. This is a very consoling fact to 
me. A firimn faith in God’s general and specific 
providence takes away fear and anxiety, and gives 
us a child-like trust in God’s love, making us 
calm and patient and steady in our movements 
I confess Christ a growing spirit. M. L. B. 

FROM OHIO, a 

One month has elapsed to-day since I decided 
under the strongest convictions of duty to write 
to you for brotherly counsel and advice. For 
some months prior to the 4th of June, I had at 
times great perplexity, anxiety, confusion and 
doubt of spirit—this would often last several days 
ata time—I knew not what to do. As spring 
drew to a close and summer set in, this state of 
things seemed to increase, until on the morning of 
the 4th of June gloom and dejection, like a cloud 
from a hadean world, seemed to envelope my spir- 
it and shut out even the sunlight of hope. Just 
then a ray of light seemed to break from Heaven, 
and a still small voice said, “Write to the 
Oneida Community”—the cloud fled away—and 
as I prepared to write, again the inspiration said, 
‘wait till Independence day,” ( the 4th of July). 
My spirit since has been comparatively tranquil 
resting in the life of Hope. 

Now for my condition. 

I feel Christ in me a Savior, yet under my pres- 
ent circumstances, feel alone in the world—as 
though f was not doing the work my Father de- 
signed for me—being a natural communist, with 
veneration the governing organ of my organization, 
never belonging to a church or sect on account of 
feeling a want of the life of Christ in them—ever 
secking for a community element and codperation 
and failing to find it, and differing with my neigh- 
bors in principle, the uncongenial element of isola- 
tion and selfishness has ground my spirit down 
with burdens grievous to be borne. * * * * 

We have received the Circujar for about two 
and a half years for which I cannot do my feel- 
ings justice in expression of thankfulness. 

Lest I weary your patience I will close. The 
great question is, what shall I:lo to be saved ?— 
saved from selfishness and sin—what can you do 

for uz? I would wish to concentrate all my abili- 
ty, energies, labors, means—be they great or 
sinall—with you for the promotion of the cause 
of trath and righteousness—the cuuse of Christ. 
M. M. G. 

We are cheered by the above expressions, and 
others, of a similar kind, which come to us from 
time to time, showing that an under-current of 
spiritaal life is circulating through the land, draw- 
ing true hearts together, and preparing for a Pen- 
tecostal outburst of Jove and fraternity on a grand 
scale in due time. The signs in the spiritual 
world are those of spring. Be patient, O ye ten- 
der and meek hearted, whose spirits reach out 
towards the advancing sun. Drink yet awhile 
the showers and skycy influences that the genial 
heavens are shedding down and know that growth 
unto the summer harvest is sure. We are much 
please’ with the indications we have of the giving 
way of scientific skepticism on the one hand and 

prurient spiritualism on the other. These have 
had the field, but their fires appear to be going 
out, and in their place we may expect will spring 
up a new growth of sober faith, beautified with 
hamility. . 


Wednesday, July 10.—Dinner-parties of visit- 
ors, more or less numerous, continue to be daily 
provided for. Strawberries and raspberries lap on 
to each other. We still have enough of the form- 
er to serve our visitors freely—and the gardeners 
picked their first raspberries this afternoon. 


A great proportion of our visitors this sum- 








representing, we suppose, the substantial, well- 
to-do classes in this and the adjoining counties. 
We are pleased with one observation to be 
made concerning them, and that is, their tall, 
well-proportiored forms, ample breadth of chest, 
and general robustness and health. It has been 
thought that the American type of women are 
lamentably deficient in these respects—that a 
sickly, consumptive slenderness and fragility are 
their leading characteristics. But this is not 
true at all of the women of this section, so far 
as we are able to observe. Among the instances 
to the contrary lately notived, was a lady who 
some years since made the tour of Egypt and 
Palestine, and whose journey across the desert 
on camels and donkeys is referred to in a work by 
Prof. Upham, who was of the company. Though 
now somewhat advanced in years, her noble fig- 
ure and animation in speaking of her adventures 
on the Nile and elsewhere, make it easy to be- 
lieve that she not only made the journey but en- 
joyed it. 

Several interesting letters received—one from a 
person proposing to join us, and stating his cir- 
cumstances, his hopes and aspirations for a bet- 
ter lifein asimple kind of way; and another 
from Mr. Beeson, the Indian advocate, 

Two or three evenings have been occupied in 
discussing and choosing the roofing material for 
the new house. The election lav between tin, 
slate, cement and shingles, each of which found 
its advocates. At length after some special in- 
quiry at Syracuse and elsewhere, tin was adopted 
as the most available. Another evening was giv- 
en to the presentation of a proposition, for modi- 
fying the architect’s plan, so as to enlarge the As- 
sembly Hall of the new structure, and improve its 
light by leaving out four sleeping-rooms that were 
to occupy the space at one end, thus allowing the 
gallery to extend back in their place to the out- 
side wall. This was approved of. The Hall will 
now be large enough to seat 600 or 700 persons, 
Two more evenings were devoted to an interest- 
ing discussion of the subject of weeds, and their 
extirpation, particularly couch-grass, or as we 
call it quack, the most inveterate, irrepressible, 
hydra-headed foe farming has to centend with. 
Our reflective friend H. J.S., in introducing the 
matter, aptly called it “King Quack,” as being 
the chief of parasites. It sucks up the nutri- 
ment of the soil, absorbs the value of crops to the 
cultivator by magnifying his labor, and is gifted 
with such immense vitality that any treatment 
competent to subdue it will extinguish all other 
weeds. The matter of driving weeds from our 
soil was presented in a moral point of view, as a 
religious duty, and the remarks made were well 
calculated to put all under conviction about it. 
The renovation of the soil is a part of the salva- 
tion which must come before redemption will be 
complete. 


~ CORRESPONDENCE. 








From Gen, Patterson's Column. 
Camp Potomac, Va., July, 6, 1861. 

Dear Bro:—I again seize a few moments, and 
drop you a line. Since I last wrote you, the ar- 
my of the Union has been moving further south, 
as you will have seen by the daily papers. On Tues- 
day, 2d inst., the division under Gen. Patterson 
commenced crossing the Potomac at Williamsport, 
at 3 o’clock, and at 4 past 9 o’clock a.m. the 
Wisconsin 4th, and Pennsylvania Eleventh came 
up with the enemy 4,500 strong, encamped at Por- 
terfield’s farm. Our boys immediately attacked 
them, and forced them back gradually until Capt. 
Perkins arrived with his flying artillery, and a 
few shote from his battery sent them scampering 
toward Martinsburg. ‘The Wisconsin 4th the 
11th and 25d Penn. regiments chased them for 
5 miles under a full ran—the loss of the Union 
men was 2 killed and 7 wounded; the rebels lost 
77 killed. <A very singular incident occurred dur- 
ing the battle—the very first fire of Capt. Per- 
kin’s battery dismounted 35 of the enemy’s cannon 
and the second fire from his howitzer picce, set 
Porterfield’s barn on fire and drove the rebels out 
who had taken shelter init. The barn was con- 
sumed. On the od our troups took possession of 
Martinsburg without opposition and opened the 
line of communication to Williamsport. Yester- 
day the dwelling house and barn of Mr. James 
Cunningham, at Falling Waters, was fired, it 
is supposed, by some of the scouts of 11th Pa. vol- 
unteers, and both entirely consumed. Cunningham 
is a Capt. in the rebel army. 

Along the route to and in Martinsburg it looks 
as though the besom of destruction had swept 
over it. Farms deserted, cattle driven off. and 





tacr are women, well dressed, well mannercd, 


property destroyed. At Martinsburg, the B. and 
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O. R. R. has been completely demolished ; the 
bridge is totally destroyed, the track torn up, for- 
ty-two new engines and abouta mile of freight- 
cars burned and otherwise destroyed. The van- 
dalism of the rebels is really sickening. Our 
troops captured a large quantity of flour, corn, 
wheat and other stores belonging to the rebels at 
Martinsburg. 

The Union men and women of Martinsburg were 
overjoyed by the arrival of the Union troops and 
hailed them with tears of joy and gratitude.— 
Strong men and tender women wept without stint 
at the sight of the old flag and its army of sturdy 
defenders. Altogether it was an interesting and 
imposing occasion. If the entrance of the banner 
of a temporal deliverer causes so much joy, how 
much, oh, how much greater should be the joy of 
the sin imprisoned soul at sight of the freedom- 
giving banner of Jesus Christ. Ww. Vv. 8. 





The Nobleman of Earth. 





The truest nobleman of earth, 
Is he who loves to be 
The first companion of the good, 
The hero of the free. 
Who works undaunted for the poor, 
Who sees no rank in names, 
Whose hopes ascend to heaven in crowds, 
As sparks fly up in flames! 


Give me that nobleman of mind, 
Who loves a noble cause; 
The right of labor’s sturdy sons, 
And freedom’s righteous laws ! 
The hater of each evil scheme 
A tyrant may advance ; 
A giant’s strength about his-heart, 
Thoughts brilliant in his glance! 
I love the nobleman of earth, 
Who strives to bless the age ; 
And leaves a glory that is caught 
On history’s faithful page! 
Whose name the millions love to lisp. 
Truth’s sure unflinching guest, 
Who shines in love as does the sun 
In palace of the West ! 


Tle’s deathless as the mighty skies, 
When jewelled through with stars ; 
Could feel God’s beauty in a blaze 
Burst through the prison bars! 
No mandate from the tyrant breaks 
His spirit’s upward bound ; 
While high on every liberal creed 
His name is blazoned round: 
And perjured kings may pass from earth, 
Their pomp and lustre fade: 
But nature’s nobleman anclasps 
The cruel laws they’ve made. 
His worshipped monarch is his God, 
He leaves a name behind, 
Flushed with effulgence that reflects 
His majesty of mind! 
--Pine and Palm. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

The following cowmunication is from a friend in 
New-York city. 

Salvation from Sin. 

The religious world seems never to have real- 
ized the idea, that when Jcsus came to this earth 
he maugurated an entirely new order of things.— 
They seem to imagine that he merely intended to 
make some amendments upon the Mosaic econo- 
my, removing some of its institutions and supply- 
ing their places by cthers that were better adapt- 
ed to the advanced condition of mankind—that 
while he removed a certain class of religious rites, 
he did so only to make room for another set of 
perhaps better and holier requirements. Hence 
we find that immediately after the apostolic age, 
the party who called themselves the Christian 
eburch, began to form themselves into an organ- 
ized body distinguished by customs and rites by 
which they bound themselves. Every deviation 
from or infringement of these rules was sin. 

As century after century elapsed, the yoke was 
atill increasing until truly the incubus of super- 
stitious observances became too heavy to be 
borne. Had the long succession of men who built 
up this superstructure, kept a steady eve to the 
teachings of Christ and his apostles, they would 
never have erred so far in their ideal of a New 
Testament church. But they had never grasped 
the primary truth hinted in our opening sentence 
—that Jesus had entirely finished and wound up 
the Mosaic system—taking the place of its laws, 
abolishing death itself and making an end of sin 
and bringing im his own everlasting righteousness 
~—displacing in short everything in the shape of 
Jaws or,ordinances the violation of which could by 
any possibility be construed into sin. Had the 
constructors of the so called Cliristian church seen 
these things, they never could have elaborated 
such a scheme of legality as Christendom now pre- 
sents. They sever could have pretended to take 
their plan out of the New Testament. But they 
found it easy to gather materials for their ecclesi- 
astical constitution in the writings of Moses and 
the prophets. The plan and foundation thus were 





Jewish. And all they had to do, was to Christ- 











ianize or rather to New Testamentize their system. 
and then pretend that it was the very church of 
Christ. New Testament texts were interpreted 
as if they had been found in the book of Leviticns 
or Deuteronomy ; so that by straining one passage 
after another they pretended to have discovered 
sufficient authority for a priesthood and sacrifices, 
a temple and a Sabbath, set prayers and praises. 
Thus many high and spiritual truths that really 
form the very life and essence of Christianity wer 
lost, or as good as lest, simply because they were 
applied to external things, and made use of’ ti 
build up certain formalities, instead of being ac- 
cepted in their true spiritual import. 

The reformation came. 

A great gleam of light seems to have fallen up- 
on its leaders. If they did not fully apprehend 
the radical cause of the evils they found, they at 
least saw that immense evils did exist. They cut 
down the vast overgrown tree, lopping off many 
of its excrescences—taking away the grossest of 
its mendacities and discovering much of the sim- 
ple and beautiful truth. That they did not pene 
trate into the fundamental prineiple already allu- 
ded to, and remove the entire fabric of external, 
carnal forms and observances, does not greatly 
surprise us. 
for it. But they committed one fatal error ; they 
imagined that having got hold of much truth, they 
had got all, and before the work was half: done 
they declared it complete. And now that the 
work of demolition was, as they thought finished, 
they began the work of reconstruction. Confes- 
sions of faith were drawn up and books of disci- 
pline issued with catechisms and creeds, The 
result is scen in the Protestant churches of to-day. 

As the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
passed, men arose who penetrated far deeper into 
the meaning of the gospel than the men of the 
sixteenth century had done. But, speaking from 
the human standpoint. these men came too late. 
Luther and Knox, with their minds enlightened 
on only a few leading topics, had fixed every de- 
partment of theology and settled the boundaries 





They did much; and we thank then,’ 


of belief, leaving little or no allowance for truths. 


that might be developed after they were dead 
They seem never to have imagined that there was 
anything about the faith of Jesus beyond what 
they themselves understood. As we have said, 
new men arose who appear to have had glimpses 
of high spiritual traths—men such as George Fox 
and John Wesley. The truths that shone inte 
their minds were but like the first glimmerings 
of the stars on a summer evening, feeble and im- 
perfect scintillations. Wesley saw it written in 
scripture that the child of God walkea on this 
earth without sin—or rather that he might de 
so. But he knew not that Jesus had precluded 
the very possibility of sin on the part of his peo- 
ple. And not perceiving the great emancipation 
which Christ had wrought, he clung to many 
formalities which he considered binding on alt 
the followers of Jesus. Fox does not scem to have 
fully discovered this vast truth that Wesley at 
a jater period groped after. But there were.other 
snhjeets on which he had very cunsidarable lighi. 
He was, moreover, what the world calls an un- 
educatec man; and so greatly dazzled was he: 
with the splendor of those gospel truths which 
he now discovered, that he found it difficult to put 
into words those ideas that had but an indistinct 
and half-developed existence even in his mind. 
Two things, however, were plain to him. The 
first was that Jesus had made.an end of ail the 
formalitics of the old dispensation, substituting 
no new formalities in their place—that the priest 
hood did not consist of 2 part of the Christian 
church, but of the whole. of her members—that 
the christian sabbath was not one day in seven 


but all the seven days—tbat acts of worship were. 


not special performances of a christian, tut that 
allhis actions, even the mast common ‘nd ordma- 
ry, were as much sanctified as his prayers were 
—that prayer itself was nota formal act.of devo 
tion to be performed at stated times, but a con 
stant communication with God—that baptism 
and the Lord’s supper were not ceremonies, bue 
purely spiritual and inward gifts uf the Holy 
Spirit. Such seems to have been at least the 
drift of Fox’s teachings. The second truth he 
developed was the doctrine of spiritual influences ; 
that disease and pain and sin—physical as well 


as moral evil are attributable to spiritual agency ; 


that all men, good and bad, commit most, if nov 
all their actions under the influence either of the 


Itoly Spirit if they are the children of God, or if: 


otherwise. under the influence of the devil. Je- 
sus and his apostles had taught the same doctrine 
and had been tuocked and persecuted on account 
of it, and of course Fox fared no better. And 
thus, a doctrine that holds a more prominent 
place in the Bible than almost any other, running 
througi the entire warp of both Old and New 
Testaments, could find few adherents. ‘The met 
of the sixteenth century bad written their Con- 
fessions of Faith and Books of Discipline, and sines 
Fox's doctrines were not to be found in them, it 
was no matter whether they were found in the 
Bible or not. It:is strange to think that while 
salvation from sin was onc of the easiest and mosi 
natural inferences. from those two main truths 
revived by Kox, yet he seems never to have med- 
itated so obvious and simple a conclusion, Tu be 
free. from all external obligations and to be led by 
the Spirit of Christ jmplies freedom from sin, yer 
Fox,seems never to have fally realized it. 

Other crude and detached portions of these and 
kindred truths seem to have been revealed. t 
John Glass of Scotland and others; but we have 
not space to speak of them. 

li seems tous that in order to get at the whole 
truth, we must seek to harmonize, the views of 
wnany different men, keeping the Scriptures open 
before us for our guide. That we may clearly ap- 
prehend the doctrine of Salvation from Sin, it is 
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necessary to study in a teachable frame of mind, 
the seventh and previous chapters cf Romans.— 
In these chapters and eleswhere, the object of the 
Apostle evidently is to impress believers with the 
fact that by union with Christ they are free trom 
all obligations te the law—that by virtue of that 
union they are completely emancipated from the 
constraints of all external rules and ceremonials ; 
and in the third chapter of Galatians, Paul gently 
reproaches his semi-enlightened converts, for still 
hankering after the beggarly elements of exter- 
nality, going back to the works of the law after 
they had‘been admitted to the freedom of Christ. 
Tn Acts fifteenth, we find a party in the same 
mistake,’ burt‘they also are blamed by the Apos- 
tles at Jerusalem. The epistles generally abound 
in allusions to the same error that seems to have 
been constantly showing itself. The obvious ten- 
dency of all these forms of the one great error, 
was to produce sin by instituting external rules 
that were difficult to keep, as the standard of 
righteousness. The law, according to Paul’s 
shewing has, in the case of every one who has ac- 
cepted Jesus, become null and void, or rather is 
fulfilled; and this is true of the whole law, 
moral and ceremonial. The clear inference is, 
that in the case of those who are united to Christ, 
sin is no longer possible; for sin is the trans- 
gression of the law; and of course where the 
law is not, sin cannot possibly be. The Christian 
has, in the person of Jesus, fully met the law in 
all its requirements; and not only so, but has in 
Jesus actnally died to the law, so that it cannot 
have any further claiin upon him. .To him the 
law is a dead letter: to him it is obsolete. He 
is no more responsible to it than an American 
citizen being in his own land, is amenable to tho 
laws of Spain. * Carnal men have often both un- 
derstood and accepted New Testament teaching, 
up to this point; but because they went no fur- 
ther, they stepped aside into the most monstrous 
licentiousness, using the liberty of Christ, fora 
cloak ‘of maliciousness. But the true child of 
God, not content with being liberated from the 
constraints of law, submits himself joyfully to 
the ieadings of the Spirit of Jesus, described in the 
eighth and subsequent chapters of Romans. If 
he is not under the law, he is under grace. The 
third chapter of Galatians is to him full of sig- 
nificance ‘He is led by the Spirit of God, and is 
now a Son of God. +-If he has ceased to be under 
the influence of an external Jaw, he is now under 
the influence ‘of an inward spirit—even the spirit 
of the risen Jesus. His business now is not to be 
forever trying his conduct by the standard of the 
law, but rather: to try the spirits whether they 
be of God. *'He: ‘places himself under no law or 
constraint; for. mot even the teachings of Jesus 
himself, are viewed: as such by him. The Jead- 
ings of the~ Spirit: are all he has to seek: the 
temptings of evil spirits all he has toaveid. And 
even if ‘they sueceed im vexing him for a moment, 
he does’ not lnok un this-as sin; for he knows 
that Jesns’ himself was-.60 vexed and sv encoin- 
passed with infirmities. And thus he wrestles 
with the “spiritual wickedness” or rather “ wick- 
ed spirits” in thevair,being strong in the Lord 
and in the power ofhis might. 

It is true thatshese doctrines are in some sense 
held by the religious world. But while they 
confess them us dogmas, they practically deny 
them. Admitting at one time that nothing is 
necessary to salvation but simple faith in Christ, 
they tell us that much more must be done. A 
good deal-is said about the law and the Sabbath, 
she sacraments and the means of grace, thus be- 
guiling men’s minds from the simplicity of Christ, 
and bringing them under the yoke of bondage.— 
By the simple act of confessing sin they declare 
plainly that they are not united with Jesus— 
aeither emancipated from the law, nur led by the 
Spirit. 

We lately had an example of this in our own 
gase. Being met by one of the elders of the 
Presbyterian ehurch with which we were lately 
connected, he took occasion to remark that he had 
missed usfrom our pew. What was the ques 
tion he asked us? not, “Have you left Christ ¢” 
not, “Have you ceased to walk in the Spirit ?” 
but, “ Have you Jeft the Church ?” Church,indeed ! 
No, we have not left the Church and never, never 
can; for the Church is in the hollow of Christ’s 
own hand, and he hath given gracious assurance 
that out ef that hand, none shall ever pluck us. 

Ww. H. H. 


Constitutional Liberty. 
HISTORY OF ITS GhLOWTH. 








Rev. Dr. Thompson ina recent discourse on the 
* Cost of Liberty-and the Price of Keeping It,” 
sketched the histury and growth of constitution- 
al liberty as follows. The events of the hour 
give the subject a new interest: 

In computing the cost of our national Liberty, we 
must recount the struggles, conflicts, sacrifices, suf- 
ferings of the English raee for popular freedom, in 
the past six hundred years. For that-popular free- 
dom which for eighty-five years has flourished with 

- such vigor and amplitude of growth upon this con- 
tinent, was not the native product of a virgin soil, 
discovered and labeled on the 4th of July, 1776, but 
only an American variety of that stardy century- 
plant of Anglo Saxon freedom, which, rooted far 
back iu the county courts, the open trials, the he- 
reditary freebolds, the trading guilds and borough 
franchises, and other popular rights and securities 
of King Alfred’s time, survived the violence and ra- 
pacity of the Norman Conquest; fowered out into 
the Great Charter ofthe XIII century, with the 


House of Commons as its lasting fruit; fiowered 
again in the XIV century in the acts of Parliament 
forbidding an arbitrary levy of men or money by 
the sovereign, and finally deposing the line of royal 
succession and vesting the crown in the house of 
Lancaster,by will of the people ; flowered again in the 
XVth century in the extension of the elective fran- 
chise, the responsibility of the king’s ministers to 
Parliament, the ‘ Privilege of Parliament,” the 
restriction of royal prerogative, the abolition of feu- 
dal serfdom ; even in the XVIth century, under the 
blighting despotism of the Tudors, flowered again 
in the refusal of Parliament to concede subsidies 
and monopolies as a right of the sovereign, and in 
the Puritan spirit protesting alike against Popery 
and Conformity ; flowered again in the XVIIth cen- 
tury in the grand Commonwealth of Cromwell and 
the perfecting Revolution ; and the good seed hav- 
ing been brought hither, meanwhile, by the May- 
flower, and nurtured for more than a hundred years, 
the same sturdy century-plantin the XVIIIth cen- 
tury here flowered into the declaration that * All 
Men are created Equal;’’ and now in this XIXth 
century is about to open once more, and to gladden 
our eyes with the full-blown flower of Universat 
Emancipation. ‘The liberty of England,” says 
Hallam, speaking of the XVth century, “‘ had been 
the slow fruit of ages, still waiting a happier season 
for its perfect ripeness, but already giving proof of 
the vigor and industry which had been employed in 
its culture.’ That ‘happier season for perfect 
ripeness” has well-nigh come. In our well-ordered 
freedom, we reap the fruit of all these ages gone.— 
We hold the tree itself in trust for other centuries. 
He who brought it hither and planted it, ‘‘ prepareg 
room before it, and caused it to take deep root till it 
had filled the land. The hills were covered with the 
shadow of it, and the boughs thereof were like the 
goodly cedars. It sent out boughs unto the sea, and 
branches unto the river.”” We have no right to lop 
its branches or stint its growth; no right to suffer 
its hedges of constitutional safety to be broken 
down—to permit the ‘‘ boar out of the wood to waste 
it, and the wild beast out of the field to devour it.” 
. e * * * * 
In tracing the growth of popular Constitutional 
liberty with the English race, through whom we in- 
herit, I can but glance at the salient points of the 
great citadel of treedom, each marking some strug- 
gle or victory of the right, or some memorable ad- 
vance upon the foundations laid ages before in the 
patience of hope. Sailing up the Thames, some 
twenty miles from London, in sight of Windsor Cas- 
tle, yousee upon the right a venerable yew-tree, 
sacred as a land-mark of Freedom, as the old olive- 
trees beside the Kedron are sacred memorials of the 
scene of Redemption. Six hundred and forty-six 
years ago, this very month of June, when that tree 
was already old as men reckon age, there were gath- 
ered upon 2 broad meadow on the opposite bank— 
the plain of Runnymede—upwards of 2,000 knights, 
with a great army of retainers, met in arms to de- 
mand of the treacherous and tyrannical John some 
guaranty by charter of ancient English rights and 
liberties. The Norman conquest of England neces- 
sitated at first 1 strong central government to hold 
in check a people so tenacious of their language, 
their race, and their personal rights, as were our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers. But by degrees the op- 
pression and rapacity of the Norman kings not only 
inflamed the old Saxon love of justice and freedom, 
but drove even the Norman nobles to side with the 
people to curtail the power of the king. This was 
the more necessary when the loss of their ancient 
possessions in France compelled the proud Norman 
invaders to take up the role of English nationality. 
And here, drawn up in battle array, stood the nobles 
with the nation behind them, face to face with the 
king and his retainers, giving the altermative—the 
Charter or Civil War. After four days’ parleying, 
the great parchment was read aloud, in hearing of 
the old yew-tree, and was signed by the king, with 
vouchers for its faithful execution. Though framed 
by the knights for their own protection, it carried 
also in its bosom the liberties of the people. ‘* Re- 
sistance to irresponsible tyranny” was its funda- 
mental idea; and though it spoke only for recog- 
nized ‘‘ freemen,” its principles must inevitably 
make freemen of those who then were vassals.— 
That which was designed by the uobles mainly to 
control the king, was afterwards used most effectu- 
ally to control the nobility. For, as a fine critic 
observes, ‘‘ the framers of the charter might have 
psused, could they wholly have foreseen or known 
what it invelved ;—but they could not assert a prin- 
ciple, and restrict its operations and consequences ” 
We cannot assert the great principle that ‘* all men 
are created equal, endowed by their’ Creator with 
certain inalienable rights,” and then restrict its op- 
eration by the wretched gloss that ** black men 
have no rights that white men are bound to re- 
spect.” God's eternal principles of justice, freedom, 
right, will not submit to such .attempts to restrict 
their application, nor come-under bondage to ‘ the 
weak and beggarly elements” of judicial chicanery. 
And so when the Great Charter of 1215 declared 
that no freeman should be seized, imprisoned, out- 
lawed, exiled, tried, but by lawful judgment of hi? 
peers, or by the law of the land, and that justice 





should not be bought or sold, denied or delayed, 

there was given that legal protection of person and 

property, that ‘security from arbitrary imprison- 

ment and arbitrary spoliation,” which are the safe- 

guards of our personal liberty. Trial by jury, legal 
process, open district courts, the writ of Habeas Cor- 

pus, all these we owe to the Great Charter of John. 

Well may Hallam say of it, ‘‘ This first effort toward 
a legal government is still the keystone of English 
liberty. All that has since been obtained is little 
more than as confirmation or commentary.” In the 
words of another historian, ** The Great Charter had 
nothing to do with the creation of our liberties. Its 
inexpressible value was that it corrected, confirmed, 
and re-established ancient and indisputable, though 
continually violated, public rights ; that it abolished 
the worst of the abuses which had crept into exist- 
ing laws; that it gave an improved tone, by giving 
a definite and substantial form, to future popular de- 
sires and aspirations; that, without attempting to 
frame a new code, or even to inculcate any grand or 
general principles of legislation, it did in effect ac- 
complish both, because, in insisting upon the just 
discharge of special feudal relations, it affirmed a 
principle of equity, which was found generally ap- 

plicable far beyond them ; that it turned into a tan- 
gible possession what before was fleeting and unde- 

termined ; and that, throughout the centuries which 
succeeded, it was violated by all our kings and ap- 
pealed to by every struggling section of our country- 

men.” ‘* The very emptiest acknowledgement of a 
right is precious. The right itself waits only its due 
occasion to assume the substance and importance of 
reality.” And Macauley joins in this tribute with 
these eloquent words: ‘‘ The sources of the noblest 

rivers, which spread fertility over continents, and 

bear richly laden fleets to the sea, are to be sought 
in wild and barren mountain tracts, incorrectly laid 
down in maps, and rarely explored by travelers. To 
such a tract the history of our country during the 

XIlIth century may not inaptly be compared. Sterile 
and obscure as is that portion of our annals,it is there 
that we must seek for the origin of our freedom, our 
prosperity, and our glory. Then first appeared with 
distinctness that constitution which has ever since, 

through all changes, preserved its identity: that 
constitution of which all the other free constitutions 
in the world are copies, and which in spite of some 
defects, deserves to be regarded as the best under 
which any great society hus ever yet existed during 
many ages.” 

The rights conceded by the Charter grow more 
and more important as they became the rallying 
cry of popular freedom in subsequent conflicts with 
tyrannical encroachments. Sometimes these en- 
croachments were on the part of the king, some- 
times on the part of the nobles; and the people 
holding the balance of power, contrived in every 
struggle to gain some new advantage for liberty.-- 
A House of Commons, representing all the freehold- 
ers of the several counties, by elections had in full 
county court, in distinction from the lords and the 
great court or cabinet of the king, was a gain of 
popular right under Magna Charta in the first cen- 

tury of that instrument. The Commons had stead- 
ily enlarged, never surrendered, the basis of its 
own representation. By degrees the Commons gain, 
and then never relinquish, the control of the pub- 
lic purse ; by degrees they assert the right to fix 
the succession and to limit the prerogatives of the 
crown; by degrees they claim that the king’s minis- 
ters or counselors shall be agreeable and amenable 
to them; by degrees they gain the ‘privilege of 
Parliament” against arrest or interference by the 
king ; by degrees they assert and exercise the right, 
in the name of the people, to impeach the officers of 
the king, and at last the king himself; and thus 
they build up by law and precedent the bulwarks of 
popular constitutional freedom. Yet ‘let it not be 
thought that all the fruits of these hard-fought li- 
beral victories were at once gathered in and stored 
for peaceful and uninterrupted erjoyment.” Each 
new gain cost a struggle ;—often severe, protracted, 
bloody ;--prisons and scaffolds demanded contina- 
ally new victims to royal usurpation or revenge ; but 
the cry of these martyrs swelling into the echo of 
an outraged people, terrified even the tyrants of the 
Tudor and the Stuart dynasties into new conces- 
sions of popular rights. Against ail the arbitrary 
and insidious exactions of the self-willed Henry 
VIII. and the no less imperious Elizabeth; against 
the more flagrant usurpations of that pedantic Loor 
James I., and his weak but stubborn son the first 
Charles, the voice of the old English charters was 
still heard demanding the liderties of the people: 
Neither bribes nor threats could silence that voice. 
Notifines and confiscations, not mercenary troops 
browght to overawe the Parliament, not the dun- 
geon and wheel of the dreaded Tower, not scaffolds 
raining blood, could exact from the representatives 
of the people the acknowledgment of an irresponsi- 
-ble prerogative in the king. Henry VIL. ran 
against the bulwarks ot chartered rights when he 
attempted to levy money from the people without 
the sanction of Parliament,.and even his arbitrary 
spirit had to bow before them; Mary ran against 
those bulwarks when she attempted to seize the es- 


cable temper had to be curbed; Elizabeth ran 
against them when she tried to create monopolies 
for the crown, and her imperious will was obliged to 
bend; and when the treachery and intrigue of 
James and Charles with their counselors civil and 
ecclesiastical, had seemingly undermined those an- 
cient bulwarks, the House of Commons, under the 
lead of John Pym, John Hampden, and Oliver Crom- 
well, threw up as a new defence the Granp Remon- 
STRANCE Of 1641, in which they appealed to the 
Nation against the conspiracy of the court ‘to 
subvert the fundamental laws and principles of gov- 
ernment on which alone the religion and justice of 
the kingdom can firmly rest,” and declared that 
**the rules of common law, which had survived 
through centuries of comparative barbarism, had 
begun to lose their certainty and efficacy” in 
twelve disastrous years. That Remonstrance was 
backed up by the army of the Parliament against 
the army of the king; was followed by the im- 
peachment of Charles. and by the dread but salu- 
tary lesson that the head of a king is not too sacred 
for the block when he is guilty of treason against 
the laws and the state. Though the fruits of this 
great victory were not then fully reaped, and a re- 
actionary struggle gave despotism the lease of two 
more reigns, yet in 1689, when the last of the Stu- 
arts fled from the face of an outraged people, the 
convention of both Houses of Parliament incorpora- 
ted into a national act the growing constitutional 
liberty of five hundred years--decreeing that the 
king ‘* had endeavored to subvert the constitution 
of the kingdom, by breaking the original contract 
between king and people; that he had violated the 
fundamental! laws, had abdicated the government, 
and that the throne was thereby vacant” Then, 
with solemn forms of law, implying at every point 
the consent of the people, they made a new settle- 
ment of the crown, and /aw-girt Liberty was en- 
throned in England above the king. 

The English Revolution of the XVIIth century, 
proceeding upon the very principles for which Syd- 
ney had suffered on the scaffold, gavé an organic ex- 
pression to the identical doctrine of our Declaration 
of Independence ;—-that to secure the rights of life, 
jiberty, and the pursuit of happiness, ‘* governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed, and that 
whenever any form of government becomes destruc. 
tive of those ends, itis the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new govern- 
ment, laying its foundations on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them skall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and happi. 
ness.” Eighty-five years later the English colonies 
of North America repudiated the authority of the 
King of Britain on precisely the same grounds upon 
which the Hanoverian dynasty was established in 
England. Because the king had violated charters, 
had abolishod most valuable laws, and by his mani- 
fold tyrannies had really abdicated the government 
he was seeking to subvert, therefore, by virtue of 
their prerogative asa free people, they changed 
their form of government as their fathers had 
changed the royal succession in the preceding cen- 
tury. It was the good old English spirit that once 
more declared itself for liberty. 

_ — die 


India Cotton. 








Mr. Edward A. Newton, of Pittsfield, who re- 
sided many years in India, has some very imter- 
esting statements on the supply of cotton from the 
East. 

If the secession movement continues, it ix con- 
fidently asserted, by intelligent observers, that in 
five years India will export 4,000,000 bales. Not 
only does the quality improve, but the means of 
transportation are becoming constantly more easy. 
Of the three qualities of cotten produced in India, 
that grown in the province of Madras is the -best, 
and tbe extent. io which it may be cultivated, and 
the cheapness with which this may be done, would 
not easily be understood by persons unfamiliar 
with the country and its inhvbitants. Hitherto 
the method of cultivation has been irregular, and 
producers have not only wanted mecharical as- 
sistance, but also the motive to develop thcir ut- 
most resources. The large rivers which flow 
through all the cotten-growing region, furnish 
cheap modes of transportation to the seaboard.— 
If all this be truce, and the numerous rehable state- 
ments on the subject leave no doubt of its tru bh, 


the southern states must look to their markets.— 
Mr. Newton concludes with this significant paxs- 
age: 

“ That the extensive cultivation of this impor- 


tant commodity should now be encourages in all 
parts of the world for the material advantage of 
mankind must be universally admitted ; aud, t9- 
ken in connection witb its social and moral re- 
sults, especially with reference to our own cour 
try, the mind is overpowered by the contempt 
tion of their magnitude. Be they more er less, 
however, of this 1 am perfectly sure, for uded on 





tates of Abbeys, and to procure for her foreign hus- 





band a royal authority in England, and her impla- 


knowledge and experience, tbat before the ea) t- 
| ration of another decade of years, the world will be 
' flooded with cotton from India.” —The World. 
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